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THE CIRC ULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
pelligence, and the news of the day. 

Ternms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N Y.” 





The Oncidta Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for rrontier and western rapping, manufactured 
by the comes 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called tue ScurrLe Hog, is manutuctured and 
vitered tu the gardening public as above. 





ann 





PAA 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
Witu tie Various Kinds Of American manulacture, 
ut whviesale prices. 

a. W. Vann, U H. Mitver, C. O_ps, 4g.nts. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Munuiucture, from carefully selected stock. 
Mercuants supplied. 

HM. W. BuRNHAM, , 
, endents. 
Mes, BE. Wuirrisyp, Superint 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styies, aud thoroughly made. 
Mrs, 8. Van VELZER, Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and fur sale at 
tue Cummunity. 
aus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 








Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-will, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, tor a use. 


PRPARARALI De 


Designing and Woedelnuraving by E. 
De Larre, Uneida Association. 


PErrerremrrww 


H. 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Uneida Depot, Madison Cv., N. Y. 





PFPutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, » PUTNEY, VT. 








Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


‘(2d and 3rd) of the 


Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Aunual Reports; 


Onxetpa ASSOCIATION. 


q@yPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


gqe Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circu?ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Seenente and be Strong ! 


FROM THE TRIBUNE. 
My soul be strong! confront thy life, 
Nor feebly moan with weak complaint, 
Arouse to wage the mortal strife, 
Thou shrinking coward, pale and faint ! 


Look up at Truth’s unchanging face, 
That brow though stern is yet serene, 

And sometimes, for the heart of grace, 
On those close lips a smile hath been. 


It will not serve thee to delay ; 
Shall the rude ocean cease to roar,. 

Because thy wild and dangerous way 
Lies to its dimly visioned shore ? 


The warrior on the tented field 
Lingers no more to look behind, 

But raises high his bossy shield 
And casts his banner to the wind. 


Shake off thy dreams! let faith and prayer 
Light the drear way—the path is strait, 
Contagion fills the misty air, 
And clustering snares around thee wait. 


Hope not for succor from below, 
Stars shine from heaven and shine at night, 
Be stout of heart, come weal or. woe, 
Forward! and God defend the right! 
A. W. H. 





Christ came to save Sinners. 

We are certain that righteousness can 
be possessed only by communion with the 
Spirit of God. In human nature alone, 
there is no power to be good and holy. 
Still it is a natural feeling often encour- 
aged, that we must make ourselves better 
before we seek the presence of God.— 
It is God’s spirit alone which can impart 
the least goodness to us, and yet we say 
we must be good before we can expect 
the communion of the spirit of God.— 
This is inconsistent: one of these condi- 
tions must be first in order; cause and 
effect cannot be completely reciprocal ; 
and it must be that God gives us com- 
munion with him while we are yet in our 
native state of sin. This is indeed the 
nature of the atonement. Jesus Christ 
came down to us, and joined himself to 
human nature in its fallen state. He 
was born of sinful parents ; his disciples 
were sinful ; he associated with publicans 
and sinners. He approached us in all 
possible ways, and poured out his life 
unto death. He gave himself for us by 
living with us, and taking upon him 
the sufferings and consequences of a part- 
nership with sin. He was leaven hid in 
three measures of meal. He hid himself 
in human nature that he might impart 
his own properties to it; and in the 
course of time he thoroughly leavened 
the Primitive church. By the continual 
baptism of his life, his disciples were 
washed. Life worked in them, but death 
in him. Yet he spared not, but gave 
them his flesh and his blood for their 
daily food ; and from sinners, they became 
the sons of God without rebuke. 


Our sins, instead of being any hin- 
drance of our avcess to God, should 
make us draw near to him. Instead of 
upbraiding and repulsing us, he will take 
our part against the sin that dwelleth in 
us and is too strong for us. He will give 
us the free fellowship of his spirit, which is 
the only thing that can touch the disease 
in human nature. The more sinful we 
feel, the more reason there is for seeking 





ovale. our passions ay perverse our 
propensities, the better pretext have we 
for drawing aear to God, and coming un- 
der the magnetism of his presence. 
Common religious views make the ap- 
proach to God difficult, and at the same 
time they depreciate the effect of com- 
munion with his Spirit upon human char- 
acter. According to these views men 
must make themselves partly clean before 
God can receive them; but even then 
the fellowship of his Spirit cannot make 
them wholly clean. The message of 
Christ is very different. The door is 
wide open ; and the salvation is complete. 
The blood of Christ is a fountain opened 
for all uncleanness ; and it is free and 
copious, and accessible, and a perfect rem- 
edy for sin. 


‘Nil Medium,’ 

This was the motto of the Marquis of 
Montrose, a famous Scottish chieftain, 
who fought and flourished two hundred 
years ago. It means—No half way ; the 
whole or nothing. Whether it was not 
his adherence to this principle in the 
stormy civil commotions of those days 
that finally brought his head to the 
block, we cannot say. Probably it is 
not a safe guide for politicians and 
warriors. But for those who enter the 
spiritual arena, the sooner they inscribe 
it on their banners and on their hearts, 
the better. 

Half-way spirituality, though it may 
be unavoidable in the first stages of ex- 
perience, yet involyes many peculiar 
liabilities to disaster. A person who 
hag subjected his interior to the manage- 
ment of God, but who thinks ta go along 
with his external affairs in accordance 
with the routine and spirit of the world, 
will find himself in difficulty at every 
step. We state it boldly and from expe- 
rience, that Bible Communists cannot 
compete in business with the world, on 
the same level. It is a vain attempt ; 
they will fail. The policy and routine 
of worldly men, in business gag in every 
thing else, is an- expression of their 
hearts. Their hearts are in it, and adap- 
ted to it. The spiritual life of believers 
is radically different, and must have a 
different outward expression, or nature 
and all the elements of success will be 
against them. With an atmosphere 
tinctured with goodness, predisposed to 
spirituality, their business will lose the 
patronage of the devil ; and without full 
subjection to resurrection faith it will 
not gain the patronage of God. 





So of every interest with which we are 
connected. The temptation will be to 
reserve those of an external natnre, on 
the supposition that they need not he af- 
fected by the new relation of our hearts 
to God and the world. The supposition 
will prove erroneous ; and the longer the 
complete chemical change which the leav- 
en of Christ is fitted to produce, is de- 
layed, the longer will be the annoyance 
and friction arising from the contact of 
two uncongenia] elements. We say in 
respect to eyery personal and social inter- 


utation, life, ‘ Nil medium,’ We have ant 
the dearest jewels of uur souls into the 
crucible of God, to be spiritualized, or con- 
sumed. We will not be divided against 
ourselves, or serve two masters. And 
having staked every fraction of our exist- 
ence on the cause to which we are called, 
we know the measure of our success and 
reward will be ‘ Nil medium,’ 


Look Within. 

‘The kingdom of heaven is within you,’ 
Christ said ; and there is where the be- 
liever looks for comfort and happiness. 
A variety of seductive influences are con- 
tinually tempting him outward, and he 
finds himself from time to time, drifting 
away on the surface of things. But just 
in season God suffers some disappointment 
or cross to overtake him, which turns his 
attention from seeking happiness in an 
external way, and induces him to listen 
to the ‘still small voice’ within, which is 
recalling him to the heaven and home of 
his heart. Here he finds Christ ever faith- 
ful—dispensing joys evermore, and that 
peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. ll solid joys have their 
source within, and are based on a con- 
sciousness of union with Christi, The 
fancy may be pleased and the senses 
charmed in a multitude of ways, but all 
would leave an aching void in the believe: ’s 
breast, if he could not at any moment fall 
back on the blessed consciousness of a 
heaven within ; and he will thank God 
for every thing which tends to strengthen 
this inward attraction. In turning his 
attention to this inner sanctuary he suf- 
fers no disappointment, for it offers no 
attractions that it is not abundémtly 
able to meet. . % 





The Gift of God. 


It is essential to every one’s happiness, 
that they have some great object in view ; 
at least sufficiently great to control their 
actions. Without it they are liable to 
be vacillating from one thing to another, 
and to be occupied with trifles, of httle 
consequence in comparison with the things 
that they neglect. But an important 
object ahead produces a fixedness of pur- 
pose, and a unity and amount of effort, 
that will usually accomplish great ends, 
To my mind the greatest of such objects 
is set before us in the article in the last 
Circular entitled ‘Man Conquers Nature.’ 
And I accept that proposition as a funda- 
mental truth which God is pressing upon 
our consciousness and calling us up to 
accomplish. We seldom read a page of 
scripture, but it points to this mastery 
as our right in the grace of God. ‘My 
grace is sufficient for you,’ seems to 
cover the whole ground. 

In the old scripture, ‘the gift’ was the 
land of Canaan ; a beautiful country, but 
possessed and claimed by an evil genera- 
tion, in all things hateful to God. To 
take and hold that land, no means or 
power was wanting, and no excuse was ac- 
cepted. It was givento them; and those 
whose faith in the gift and the giver, be- 
gat in them the most relentless zeal,.and 








communion with God ; the more ungov- 
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were the especial favorites of 
David who pushed that 7 
yond his outmost border, or trod them in 
subjection under his feet, was called a 
a man after God’s own heart. 

In the New Testament ‘the gift’ is 
eternal life,—a bright and beautiful spark 
in a world of darkness. It is given unto 
us, and whatever God has given is ours. 
And yet it requires ‘a fight of faith’ to 
‘lay hold of it. It will not be easier 
won than was Canaan, for its enemies are 
numerous and have long fortified their 
positions, But there is reason to believe 
that every thing that wars against that 
life is as much more hateful in the sight 
of God than were the nations of Canaan, 
as that life transcends that land in value. 
With this assurance we can strengthen 
our hearts in the presence of disease and 
death. We may hope to shun all, in 
disordered nature, that may seem to be 


opposed, or find it changed and a servant 
to our wants, But it requires unceasing 
vigilance, and a hardness of heart towards 
evils of even the least degree, that will 
be unsparing. The work is great, and 
calls for the devotion of all our powers, 


in single and whole heartedness. H. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y. 
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Society with a Balance-Wheel. 

There is a self-correcting power in Communism 
which is worthy of notice. Like the large balance 
wheel in machinery, it trues itself by its own 
weight. Individuals are apt to be one sided and 
eccentric, but good sense generally rules the 
mass; and a compact organization like a Commu- 
nity brings to bear at the right moment just the 
amount of force necessary to counteract any seri- 
ous extravagance in the social body. It balances 
une “xtreme tendency by another that is its oppo- 
site. If for instance at any time there ts an un- 
due preponderance of excitement towards some 
particular department or interest, as music, on 
the part of some, the influence is felt by others 
at the opposite extreme of taste, and the weight 
of the Association involuntarily adjusts itself so 

restore equilibrium. If some are inclined 

tu® grave, there are enough naturally gay 
to keep the general temperature of the circle 
at the laughing point. With such a diversity 
of tastes and development in the individual mem- 
bers, all, however, acting under a paramount 
bond of unity, the chance is very much increased 
that a juct medium will be maintained, such as 
will afford to all attractions a fair scope of enjoy- 
ment, without permitting an undesirable excess in 
any direction. The man of study will be balanced 
by the man of work, the theorist by the executor, 
the young by the older, the credulous by the 
mathematical, &., &e. t 

We have often had occasion to notice this self- 
regulating action in our body. A movement is 
started, that enlists enthusiasm, and which, under 
the unchecked impulse of individuals, would prob- 
ably carry us too far; but always at the mght 
moment, the compensating force of Community 
good sense begins to act, and we directly recover 
ourselves. In observing the fanaticisms and dis- 
tortions that abound in ordinary society, victim- 
izing the best portion of it, through the over-action 
of qualities excellent in themselves, we cannot 
but think that much of the evil might he avoided 
by the introduction of such a balancing principle 
as Communism offers. : 




















Agitation among the Slaves, 

The indications of insurrection among the 
slaves at the South, if we are to believe the South- 
ern papers, have been wide spread. Much excite- 
ment prevails on the subject in Virginia, the Car- 
olizas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi.— 
Arrests have been made in all those States. No 
outbreak has really taken place, but the whites 
are taking measures of security against the oc- 
currence of any such possibility. A somewhat 
remarkable fact about these movements among 
. the negroes is, that Christmas was the day fixed 
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The Experience of the Primitive Church. [presching anti-slavery politics, has commenced 











a connected together by interchange of ideas 


be- | than has been generally supposed. 


From all that we can gather there does not 
seem t6© be any immediate serious danger impend- 
ing, but the phenomenon is significant and worthy 
of study. The alarm on the subject which now 
agitates every portion of the Southern States, 
shows how weak is the crust of the volcano upon 
which the slaveholding dynasty stands, and how 
fearful the burning elements that roll beneath. 
On the other hand it demonstrates the fact that 
the siave-mind is groping about for some outlet 
to its dark prison-house, and that faint gleams of 
sunshine and liberty catch his eye on the far-off 
horizon. The extended nature of the movement 
and apparent mutual understanding, shows that 
the slave population is to some extent a unit, an 
unseen bond of sympathy linking them together 
in their common lot of suffering. The movement 
is evidently the result of the discussion of the 
slavery question in the political world, and more 
especially to its discussion in the Southern 
States. Mr. Lucien B. Chase, formerly a member 
of Congress from Tennessee, in a letter to the 
N. Y. Mirror, concerning the mutinous indica- 
tions among the slaves in that State, presents the 
matter in the following view, which is evidently 
pretty near the truth: 

“These insurrectionary movements cannot be 
attributed to Abolition emissaries, or Abolition 
documents, within the State, but to the speeches 
of Democratic and Fillmore orators. It 1 quite 

sible that the effect of these speeches might 
ave been fomented by some prowling Aboli- 
ionists. Each speaker, undoubtedly, insisted 
that his candidate was the strongest throughout 
the Union, and that the only way to defeat Fre- 
mont was to vote for him. Then followed a crit- 
ical examination of the views entertained by the 
supporters of Fremont. It was asserted, doubt- 
less, that the Republicans had formed an alhance 
with, or were acting in concert with, a body of 
men who were waging a relentless warfare upon 
Slavery, and who were determined, at every haz- 
ard, to abolish it. They doubtless, also, gave 
expression to the fear that the Republican party 
would become Abolitionized, in spite of the con- 
servative portion of it, who are opposed to dis- 
turbing the institution where it exists. While 
the whites listened to these statements with in- 
dignation, a long line of sable visages upon the 
outskirts of the crowd were turned eagerly to- 
ward the speaker, and ‘ Freedum’ seemed to fall 
at every sentence from the lips of the orator.— 
They managed to comprehend one idea, and that 
was the annunciation of the belief that the insti- 
tution of Slavery would be much less secure if 
Fremont was elected, than if either Mr. Buchanan 
or Mr. Fillmore should be chosen. This one idea 
was repeated in the coalings, at the forge, by the 
furnace-blaze, at the corn-shuckings, along the 
way-side, until at length they came to entertain 
the belief that the inhabitants of the North were 
so thoroughly enlisted in their cause, that they 
would assist them in their work of slaughter.” 

There is another element at work at the South 
which we think will sometime assert itself with 
unexpected power—the gradual but continuous 
infusion of white blood into the slave population. 
Many aslave at the South is impregnated with 
the Anglo-Saxon blood of the master race, and he 
knows it, and his brain throbs quicker in conse- 
quence, and like the high-souled Harry in ‘ Dred’, 
the horrors and degradation of his three millions 
of brethren in captivity, have entered into his 
soul, and he breathes around him an atmosphere 
of discontent and a longing for a revolution that 
shall rend away their chains. There are many 
such turbulent spirits at the South, and there 
will be many more if the present system of inter- 
mixture is continued. 

The South trembles at the remotest prospect of 
negro insurrection, and yet with strange infatua- 
tion and blindness seeks to bind the chains still 
firmer about the slave, strugzles to extend the 
oppressor’s rod over the remainder of the con- 
tinent and even hints toward the redpening the 
African trade in human flesh. They shut their 
eves to the fact that aday of reckoning is coming, 
coming surelier than the morning, when the whole 
superstructure of society which they are building 
up, will be swept away. And how much better 
would it be to meet its coming with codperation 
than to build up ramparts (o stay its progress. 
As certain as Christianity is from heaven, just as 
certain will the slave be free. Neither legislation 
nor political combinations can avert it. The 
writhings and bravado of the slave power foretell 
its coming. But we do not believe it will be the 
result of force of arms and bloodshed. It will 
come by the resistless advance of truth. Let the 
North clear her skirts of all evil, let tho stand- 
ard of Holiness, of Higher Law and Human 
Brotherhood take the place of the Anti-Slavery 
standard, and a spiritual and magnetic power will 
be gained which will sweep not only African 





upen at all points for the commencement of the 
howing that the slaves are more thor 


Slavery, but the deeper and worse slavery of 
selfishness from the world. 

















“Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is 
written, For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long : we are accounted as sheep for the slaugh- 
ler.” Rom. 8: 35, 36, 

This passage describes the circumstances in 
which Paul and the Primitive church held their 
faith. We have had hardly enough experience in 
tribulation to conceive of the trials that they en- 
dured. We have only tasted of what they had 
in great abundance. They lived in the midst of 
tumults and agitations, and in an age of religious 
prejudice of which we know next to nothing. 
This was the experience in which they wrought 
out such beautiful truths as these—‘ Rejoice ever- 
more :’ ‘ Pray without ceasing:’ ‘In every thing 
give thanks :’ and ‘Whatsoever ye do, in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 

It was impossible for them to be turned away 
from interior truth. Paul undoubtedly ate and 
drank in a thankful, rejoicing spirit, and in the 
name of Christ, at the time that forty men had 
bound themselves under a curse toneither eat nor 
drink, till they had killed him. This was a true 
expression of Paul’s heart: ‘I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principal- 
ities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor hight, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separcte us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Rom: 
8: 38,39. This confidence and faith was the 
element of Paul's existence. It was not some- 
thing that he manufactured in his own mind. He 
was fully persuaded of it by the God of heaven, 
and could not help believing it. In this attitude 
of heart and mind he was quiet, thankful, peaceful 
and joyful. He was not disturbed by doubt or 
fear ; and, con equently, was at liberty to devote 
himself, with a single eye, to the work of discern- 
ing and teaching the glorious truths that we are 
now feeding upon. 

A just conception of the circumstances in which 
the teachings of the apostles were brought forth, 
gives an additional interest to them. The Prim- 
itive church, more truly than any other church or 
body of persons, built a school house on the battle- 
field. They gave their attention to interior truth 
in the midst of wrath and persecution, such as we 
can have only a meager idea of. 





Dr. Kane. 

Dr. Kane arrived at St. Thomas, West Indies, 
Dec. 2. It is said that his health seems ‘to be 
greatly impaired ; he has a distressing cough and 
other symptoms of consumption. It is somewhat 
sad to think that his life is to be the price he pays 
for his daring courage, after having so successfully 
mastered all the hardships of his Arctic explora- 
tions, and ministered so fascinatingly to the men- 
tal enjoyment of the world by his graphic delinea- 
tions of his own and companions’ northern perils. 
Who can tell the effect which the direct prayers 
and sympathy of his thousands of readers would 
have in restoring him to health? Must he who 
has braved so nobly the frigid blasts of the icy 
north, submit to the still colder blast of the 
enemy of life? Vividly were our hearts touched 
with the expressions of trust in the guiding and 
upbearing hand of Providence, in his Arctic jour- 
nals. Could not faith in that same power guide 
him onward through the flues, the grinding ice- 
channels, and the frowning bergs of consuinption, 
to the open waters of resurrection life? A voyage 
to a faith-atmosphere and loving hearts would be 
better for his chilled body than the balmy breezes 
of the South. Let the world nurse him with faith 
rather than physicians. 





A Word to Subscribers. 

Having just contracted for a supply of paper for 
the next volume of the Circular, we have 
thought that perhaps some of our friends who are 
interested in its continuance, as well as its growth 
and success, would be glad to share with us the 
responsibility of meeting the bill, which will be 
about $166. We have some gencrous-hearted 
subscribers who contribute regularly and liberally 
to the support of the paper, and occasionally we 
receive remittances from others, but these re- 
sources fall far short of meeting the expenses of 
publication, and of course we mus: make up the 
deficiency. All those, therefore, who value the 
paper, and, have the means, can now help us ma- 
terially in this respect, and become co-laborers 
with us in a good work. 

...-The Rev. Dudley A Tyng, the Episcopalian 
clergyman\ who was dismissed from the pulpit of 
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preaching independertly, before a large cungrega- 
tion, at National Hall in that city. 

----On the first of January, Childs & Peter- 
son, publishers of Dr. Kane’s ‘ Arctic Explora- 
tions,’ will pay over to the author the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars—copy-right percentage on 
the sale of the work. 


.---Mr. McOonnell of Sangamon County, Ill, 
has the largest flock of sheep in the United States. 
It numbers 21,000, all of the best merinos. 





Rules for Holy Living. 

COMPILED FOR STUDENTS OF THE RESURRECTION. 

T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies ‘of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 
world ; but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 
“For I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of him- 
self more highly than he ought to think; but to 
think soberly, according as God hath dealt to 
every man the measure of faith. For, as we have 
many members in one body, and all nembers have 
not the sume office; so we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members une of 
another. 
“ Having then gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to the proportion of faith ; 
or ministry, Jet us wait on our ministering; or he 
that teacheth on teaching; or he that exhorteth, 
on exortation: he that giveth, let him do it with 
simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he 
that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. Let love 
be without dissimulation. Abhor that which is 
evil; cleave to that which is good. 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love; in honor preferring one another ; 
not slothful in business; fervent inspirit; serv- 
ing the Lord; rejoicing in hope; patient in tribu- 
lation; continuing instant in prayer; distributing 
to the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. 
“ Bless them which persecute you: bless, and 
curse not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. Be of the same mind 
one toward another. Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate. Be not wise in 
your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil 
for evil. Provide things honest in the sight of all 
men. If it be possible, as much as heth in you, 
live peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves; but rather give place unto 
wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with goud.”—Paulto the believers 
at Rome.” 





An Onelda Journal. 


_ Thursday Dec. 18.—A crisp, stinging day— 


degrees below zero. The slight wind hisses 
among the tree tops, the snow squeaks under the 
foot, and winter’s breath congeals upon the iron- 
wo:k, and around the cracks and crevices of our 
dwelling. The teamsters engaged in drawing a 
huge stack of straw from a far-off hill-top, are 
bundled up in coats and overshoes of buffalo-skin, 
and look much like Arctic voyagers. Such are 
the stern necessities which winter imposes upon 
us, that we are sometimes led to inquire why it 
is that man is so stormed at, snowed at and 
blowed at, and required to do so much battle 
with the elements. Sometimes one may think, 
when in the hard grip of winter, that nature con- 
quers man, rather than that ‘man conquers na- 
ture,’ or at least that he only holds nature at bay. 
But al! this battling is to develop the heroic in 
man, and one feels constrained to say with Mac- 
beth: 
“ Blow, winds ! come, wrack ! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back.” 
Our situation is exposed to the bleakest of winter 
winds, which have, during the past winters, taken 
away many promising fruit trees, for which we 
had come to feel a sort of affection. Many of us 
who formerly had homes among the hills around 
Old Mansfield Mountain, knew of blustering. 
shrieking, and grandly roaring winds, but of none 
so keen and silently cutting as those that here 
assail us from the great level extending to Lake 
Ontario and onward. But, te speak of something 
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of the North Wind, ‘Kabibonokka,’ taken from 
the ‘Song of Hiawatha:’ 
But the fierce Kabibonokka 
Had his dwelling among icebergs, 
In the everlasting snow-drifts, 
In the kingdom of Wabasso, 
In the land of the White Rabbit. 
He it was whose hand in Autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 
He it was who sent the snow-flakes, 
Sifting, ee oe the forest, 
Froze the , the lakes, the rivers, 
Drove the loon and sea-gull southward, 
Drove the cormorsnt and curlew 
To their nests of sedge and sea-tang 
In the realms of Shawondasee.* 
Once the fierce Kabibonokka 
Issued from his lodge of snow-drifts, 
From his home among the pookoum, 
And his hair, with snow besprinkled, 
Streamed behind him like a river, 
Like a black and wintry river, 
As he howled and hurried sowthward, 
Over trozen lakes and moorlands. 
There among the reeds and rushes 
Found he Shingebis, the diver, — 
Trailing strings of fish behind him, 
O’er the frozen fens and moorlands, 
Lingering still among the moorlands, 
Though his tribe had long departed 
To the land of Shawondasse. 
Cried the fierce Kabibonokka, 
‘** Who is this that dares to brave me? 
Dares to stay in my dominions, 
When the Wawa has departed, 
When the wild-goose has gene southward, 
u-gah, 
Long ago departed southward ? 
I will go into his Js res 
’ rill put his smouldering fire out !” 
And at night Kabibonokka 
To the lodge came wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 
Shook the lodge-poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtain of the door-way. 
Shingebis, the diver, feared not, 
Shingebis, the diver, cared not; 
Four great logs had he for firewood, 
One for each moon of the winter, 
And for food the fishes served him. 
By his blazing fire he sat there, 
Warm and merry, eating, laughing, 
Singing, ‘‘ O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow-mortal !” 
Then Kabibonokka entered, 
And though Shingebis, the diver, 
Felt his presence by the coldness, 
Felt his icy breath upon him, 
Still he did not cease his singing, 
Still he did not leave his laughing, 
Only turned the log a little, 
Only made the fire burn brighter, 
Made the sparks fly up the smoke-flue. 
From Kabibonokka’s forehead, 
From his snow-sprinkled tresses, 
Drops of sweat fall fast and heavy, 
Making dints upon the ashes, 
As along the eaves of lodges, 
As from drooping boughs of hemlock,- 
Drips the melting snow in spring-time, 
Making hollows in the snow-drifts. 
Till at last he rose defeated, 
Could not bear the heat and laughter, 
Could not bear the merry singing, 
But rushed headlong through the door-way, 
Stamped upon the crusted snow-drifts, 
Stamped upon the lakes and rivers, 
Made the snow upon them harder, 
Made the ice upon them thicker, 
Challenged Shingebis, the diver, 
To come forth and wrestle with him, 
To come forth and wrestle naked 
On the frozen fens and moorlands. 
Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all night with the North-Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka, 
Till his panting breath grew fainter, 
Till his frozen grasp grew feebler, 
Till he reeled and staggered backward, 
And retreated, baffled, beaten, 
To the He er of Wabasso, 
To the land of the White Rabbit, 
Hearing still the gusty laughter, 
Hearing Shingebis, the diver, 
Singing, ‘*O Kabibonokka, 
You are but my fellow mortal !” 


“* ‘The South Wind. 

Friday, Dec. 19.—Criticism in the evening of 
one of the young musicians. He was thought to 
be an improving, right-intentioned, and good 
common-sense character, yet was thought not 
quite alert enough, to have some conceit of opin- 
ion, which often led him toe ‘get beyond his depth’ 
in the expression of his opinions. He was urged 
to make some positive scientific acquirements, in 
which he was deficient, to serve as a basis for 
correct thought and opinion. He had formerly 
been a dweller on the borders of the great north- 
eastern wilderness in this State, and had had 
perhaps more acquaintance with the camp of the 
hunter and trapper, than with the school-house. 
I{1s success in music was thought to be an index 
of his capacity for self-cultivation. Criticism, 
when invited by the spirit of progress, is always 
an interesting and profitable exercise. Analysis 
of character—a living, sentient spirit—has all the 
fascination that the analysis of a new mineral has 
for the metallurgist, or the analysis and classifi- 
cation of a new flower have for the botanist.— 
* When men brag,’ says Rapa Watpo Emerson, 
‘they indirectly express their ideals.’ So it is 


‘marriage has become a luxury,’ in which none 
but men of princely fortunes ‘can indulge.’ 
Marriages in that city for the year 1856 have 
decreased twenty per cent, it is said, and th 
fact is attributed to the great expense of house 
and wife-keeping. A sad state of society 4 
where love relations must be sacrificed to the 
mere superficial regard of a selfish and chaotic/of a lecture on holiness did twelve years ago. 
society. 
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presses and makes felt Ais ideal, not only by 
the appreciation of excellencies but by the detec- 
tion of faults. Every improving man has his 
ideal—his standard of excellence—something 
higher and betier than himself or his present 
attainments. There is not a more beautiful moral 
sight to be witnessed, than when a person, im- 
pelled by the love of truth and righteousness, 
fearlessly and cheerfully uncovers himself and 
his ideal, to be shone upon and modified by the 
combined ideals of the Community. Whena 
person can do that, he has won a victory over 
himself, whose trophies are peace, love and 
growth. 


Sunday. Dec. 21.—One of our young men hav- 
ing reached his twenty-first birth day, it was 
made the occasion for a family festival and modi- 
fication of the usual routine. The meeting of 
the Central Board for business consultation was 
put forward one hour. Dinner, embellished with 
coffee, was served at one o’clock, and at half-past 
two there was a general dancing party in the 
new school-room and dancing hall: Supper was 
served in ‘he parlor at the usual hour. Such 
deflections from our wonted ruts are occasions 
for life-influx and deliverance from anything like 


| Sunday ennui,—In the evening meeting, after 


the usual financial report, there was a holding 
up of the lantern over the subject of dress, and 
dress-expenditure generally in the Association, 
It was thought that imitation or fashion had dic- 
tated in the selections of materials and making of 
dresses, rather than the exigencies and real wants 
of individuals. This led to the query whether 
the women were not more under the influence of 
fashion than the men, and toa criticism of that 
imbecility of character which slavery to fashion 
implies. The women took sides with the truth, 
and heroically criticised themselves. They 
thought they had receded from the position taken 
some two years since, in respect to a simple style 
of dress. One man deprecated the incongruity 
of be-ribboned and artificially flowered bonnets 
and short dresses, snd thought the women were 
called upon to invent some sort of head-dress 
more in keeping with the short dress. A second 
thought the time would come for women to en- 
tirely discard flimsy and trashy materials for win- 
ter wear, such as calicoes and delaings, and adopt 
something that was really durable and comfort” 
able, perhaps some kind of broad-cloth, which in 
the end would be found to be economical. Mr- 
N. expressed himself decidedly of the opinion 
that women generdlly are two hundred years 
behind men in respect to rational and convenient 
dress. The ladies of to-day are no more foolishly 
be-rigged and be-ribboned than was the gentleman 
of two hundred years ago, when wigs and pigtails, 
long stockings and garters, knee buckles and shoe 
buckles, immense wrist ruffles and bosom ruffles, 
pomatum and powder, whalebone, and perhaps a 
dress sword, were in paft, if not wholly, to be 
found in the paraphernalia of every gentleman’s 
toilet. We have for some time been of the opin- 
icn that women, in the main, represent the con- 
servative element in all society—are the most 
devoted to fashion and what is old. The little 
remnant of the Oneidas who remain in our neigh- 
borhood, strikingly exemplify this. Their men 
have adopted the civilized style of dress, while 
the women in every particular have a style of 
their own. It is no uncommon thing to see the 
Indian, carefully dressed in the civilized mode, 
with not even a flashy vest or gaudy neck-tie to 
indicate his lack of culture, while the squaw, 
riding by his side, is enveloped in the blanket, 
shod with the moccasin, and ornamented with 
the beads of the savage. One of the greatest 
blessings of Com:nunism, of which we are sensible 
from time to time, is the deliverance froin the 
tyranny and oppression of worldly dress fashion, 
which makes social regard dependent upon a cer- 
tain expensiveness of dress often ruinous, and 
compels people to depart from the simplicity of 
dress which charactrizes home and love relations. 
Sumptuar; statutes are generally considered 
tyrannical and intolerable, yet the whole world 
is groaning and toiling under the tyranny of the 
unwritten sumptuary laws of fashion. The tyr- 


anny of fashion in Boston has become such, (what 


will the shades of the old Puritans say?) that 
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What the moral effect of such a state 





with criticism. When a man criticises he ex- 


of things must be, if they continue, 1s not diffi- 










cult. to imagine. In France, where a similar state 
of things exists, there prevails, if we may trust 
long-standing reports, the most general licentious- 
ness. 

Tuesday, Dec. 23.—At the first look our posi- 
tion as an Association is apparently one of con- 
siderable isolation, but in fact, the anomaly of 
our social attitude is such that isolation is im- 
possible, even if desirable. In addition to the 
summer throng of visitors, from time to time, re- 
formers, men of note, and persons out of joint 
with old society, call upon us, and on the whole 
we find that our position gives us a better insight 
into the workings of society than our former iso- 
lated positions. To-day a Phrenological lecturer 
is our guest. The evening classes and reading 
gave place to the examination of heads in the 
parlor. Half adozen subjects were presented and 
many good hits were made.——Spontanewus criti- 
cism of the Trap Shop in the evening meeting 
One person-was pained with some disorder and" 
lack of neatness there, and said that the women 
who work there should bring with them and 
exercise all the neatness and fineness of sen- 
sibility which characterrzes them elsewhere, 
and thua improve the habits of the men. It was 
thought that there was some slackness in filling 
our numerous orders, and that some parts of the 
work were kept waiting in consequence of suffi- 
cient force not being applied to others. 


State oF THF Scuoor,—A gentleman once 
seated himself at the table of a hotel where was 
everything to satisfy reasonable hunger; but 
nothing, however, which he seemed to want, as he 
continued to sit without taking anything on tv his 
plate. One of the waiters at length asked him 
what he would have. ‘I will have an appetite, if 
you please,’ said he. As a good appetite is the 
grand thing wanted at the dinner-table,so it is what 
is wanted at the table of knowledge. A_ school 
may be furnished with books and teachers, and all 
the paraphernalia of learning in modern use, and 
yet for want of appetite the scholars may go away 
from it stupid and untaught. On the other hand, 
let a man have good a appetite for knowledge and 
he need not ask the special favor of circumstances ; 
he will get uneducation every body knows, in spite 
of circumstances. This condition so essential to in- 
tellectual improvement appears to be present in 
the Association this winter, in a romarkable 
degree. A first rate appetite is the charac- 
teristic of our educational state at present. It is 
in fact, the leaven of the resurrection, the un- 
quenchable thirst for progress that belongs to the 
spirit of Christ which we receive and confess.— 
There is less machinery, but more spontaneous 
enthusiasm in studies of all kinds than ever before, 
The old engage in them with all the zest of the 
young. Men who have lived one life, you would 
say, anda life perhaps of hard-handed toil, set 
themselves to studying French together with 
youthful aspirants to linguistic attainment; and 
they may be seen in the intervals of business, 
drawing out of their pockets a sheet on which is 
printed for home use, the conjugation of the verb 
avoir. We noticed yesterday a rtout striker at 
the anvil, while he waited for his partner to make 
the finishing strokes on the trap springs they 
were drawing, turn to his lesson of French verbs 
pinned on the window at his right hand. A few 
nights ago we heard a lad ask his father what the 
difference was between algebra and anthmetic. 
His father worked out for him two or three sim- 
ple sums by the algebraic process. The boy’s 
curiosity was excited and now we see him every 
night at the same hour with his book and slate 
pursuing the study by himself. Knots of boys 
may be seen after supper watching the solution 
of some difficult sum that has brought une of 
them toa stop perhaps in schovl. By the way 
we notice that Connecticut minds rather take the 
lead in academical taste, and are somewhat distin- 
guished for logical continuity and clear-sight- 
edness. 





— Passages from Correspondence. 
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A brother at Wallingford writes thus about 
Preaching the Gospel by Work. 

If it is true, that the inspiration of God, that 
formerly fired our hearts with enthusiasm and 
t.us abroad presenting the doctrines of holiness 
the principles of Communism, has turned that 
iration and zeal towards all kinds of industry, 
are we not to regard the fruits of our labor, as si- 
lent, but potent preachers of righteousness and sal- 
vation? To me the making of a bag, or a trap, ex- 
cites as many devotional feelings as the delivery 


calling is the same no: as then—high and 


holy. Indeed, it may be regarded simply as « 


change of the means of grace, differing from fur- 
mer means only in its nearer approach to the 
creative power of Divinity itself. To diveet the 
labor problem of dead works and the paralyzing 
effects of unbelief, requires much faith and patience 
in well doing. To see poetry in work itself, is 
not so easy, but to regard it as an ordinance of 
worship—a curd of love and sympathy between 
kindred souls, is natural andeasy to him who 
sees God in all things. I consider it my duty to 
confess the revival spirit in work; and that the 
saving of souls wil! be the final result of our pro- 
tracted, industrial meetings, can Le easily proved . 
What would the former means now ayail of call- 
ing the attention of socicty to the subject of 
religious truth? Preachers would hold forth in 
their pulpits in vain— protracted meetings might 
be called, but the anxious enquirer would be else- 
where than at the meeting-house. But why this 
deadness of religion? If aman is accidentally 
buried under a bank of earth, would not the first 
instincts of humanity call for help to remove the 
material that has covered him? Now, is it not 
equally true, that the business principality has 
buried mankind under its material weight? And 
can it be possible to gain access to men until you 
have first got control over the business of the 
world under whieh they are burned? Having 
married industry in business to religion, we may 
regard every stroke of the hammer, the shéovet 
and the hve, the plying of the needle and the 
power of labor-saving machinery, as all tending 
to remove obstructions that lie in the way of re- 
alizing heaven upon earth. & ©. 
The Winter Solstice. 

In looking over the astronomical calculations 
of the almanac, I perceive we are nearing the 
point in the heavens, when the carth will reach 
the most northern point of its orbit, and the hne 
of its motion will as it were, change, and the 
course of seasons commence anew. What a 
display of power, that can thus marshal the earth 
in its course, and lead it forth among the starry 
hosts, cavsing it again and again to make the 
rame circuit, without the least deviation ! 

If we wonder and adore the power and skill 
that thus brings round the varied seasons in their 
turn, with all theic beautiful associations, let 
us remember, that the moral and religivus ar- 
rangements of the kingdom of God, are a fir. 
greater display of these attributes—while his 
goodness, his righteousness, his mercy,and truth, 
as manifested in the person and mediation of 
Christ, outshine them all. While we admit that 
the earth is full of the gocdness of the Lord, that 
all his works praise him, as beautiful in their sea- 
son, let us not forget to study the future prospect 
of a new heaven and anew earth, when the sun of 
righteousness shall arise and shed its fertilizing 
beamson everything, when the water of the river 
of life, and the tree of life shall be the natural pro- 
ductions of its life-giving influences, and there 
shall be no more curse. P.. N. 

Putney Commune. 





Paragraphs From the Papers. 

Willis in one of his recent Idlewild letters to 
the Home Journal, speaking of a new novel, with 
pictorial delineations of early New England life, 
lets fall the following about 
Children, 

Darley’s ‘Margaret’ has given us a sweet hoi-r 
with the children. And it is much to thank a 
new book for! To have an hour of engrossing 
interest with what is delicious to one’s own ma- 
ture taste—and see it engrossingly delicious, also, 
to the group around one’s knee! And this is 
more than it seems at first sight. To have anoth- 
er of our daily paths so broadened that our ¢hil- 
dren can walk with us! The very highest of the 
advantages and privileges of country life, (I have 
more and more grown to think.) is, that, there, 
our pursuits and pleasures may be shared by all 
who belorg to us. The daily drive, the gallop on 
horseback, the ramble m the woods, the mid-day 
meal as well as the breakfast and super, the pic 
nic excursions, and the evenings at home—all are 
so inexpressibly improved and brightened with 
our children at our side! How else are we to 
live, with them, the natural life ef child and pa- 
rent? How to be betier acquainted with them— 
dearer to them by cunstant intimacy—than all- 
others in the ero A ? The chance to make friend- 
ship with them is so short! They are so soon 
men and women ! 


In the following we catch & glimpse of 

Idlewild Life, 

which certainly looks more true and satisfactory 
to a loving heart than the stiff and austere cold- 
ness which is so often seen in heme life in world- 
ly society. Why should not the chasm between 
servant and master, between the edueated and un- 
educated classes be ‘over, and all meet 





together on the genial ground of mutual inter- 


he 








chauge of heart and mind in all the lines of social, 
intellectual, and spiritual ‘mprovement ? 
not labor to build each other up into a higher 
life ? This is what Bible Communism is trying to 


do. 
Literature for the eye takes in so much larger 
a company of enjoyers! The eye is everybody’s 
free gate to,the mind. It is not to be arrived at 
by long labyrinths of education. as is the gate of 
intellectual taste. The child comes to the feast 
of pictures, without having first been forced to 
digest spelling-bvok, grammar and dictionary.— 
And. (if we may confess to all the pleasure that 
we deriye from ou Idlewlld evening over Darley’s 
book,) the servants, who also, in the country. 
become most sympathetic parts of our home. may 
share it as well. Two of our colored attendants 
upon the children, looked over our shoulders while 
we enjoyed the beautiful story of ‘ Margaret,’ told 
in pencil, It was a book, not for our single culti- 
vated taste, but for all degrees, ages, and grada- 
tions of taste-—and, with the sweet equality of 
the sound of achurch bell, all enjoyed it together. 
In the following from the same pen is a pleas- 
ant greeting to winter, and a recognition of that 
mysterious balance between the spiritual and the 
wnaterial worlds, which makes the winter of the 
outward year . 
The Summer of the Soul. 


Ugly as looks Winter in the distance, it is 
wonderful with what a twilight of resignation it 
falls upon us at last. Every sensor, in its turn, 
seems the best, thank God! The cold and snow 
of the most inclement months have their exhila- 
rations and invigorations out of doors, while, 
within, they draw us closer around the altar of 
home, concentrate the mutuality of reliance, and 
make more precious the sweet relationships of 
life. We love better, for Winter. We value 
home more. We turn with worthier trust and 
anpreciation to the lamp of happiness which God 
has hidden deep in our hearts—the light of self- 
knowledge and culture, which, but for the dark- 
ness without, might, seemingly, less need to shine 
and cheer us. Summer is the season more re- 
joiced in, as well as the richer bringer of our 
grain, our fruits and our flowers—but who is not 
better for Winter than for Summer? The har- 
vest withoul seems to be ripened in one season, 
the harvest within to be ripened in the other. 


H. W. Beecher in an article on congregational 
singing, in the Independent contrasts the 
Heart-Tunes of the People 
with the prevailing music among church choirs, 


as follows : 

There have «prung up in our land two classes of 
tunes. One isa native, wild, melodious tune, 
plaintive and vivacious, full and overflowing with 
feeling. men are cold, formal, worldly, 
these tunes are rather repugnantto them. When 
men are pervaded with religious feelings, these 
tunes come to them as the very voice of their 
hearts, and none other seem so fit to be chanted. 
They are heard whenever a revival draws forth 
conference meetings. They become the voice of 
the great congregation, and break upon the heavens, 
as waves do upou the shore. They mightily fill 
the forest in times of camp-meetings, and rise up, 
often in the night, through the pale green leaves, 
whose top surfaces reflect the star-hght, and 
whose under side glows to a hundred ruddy lamps. 

It is to be noticed, too, that around these tunes 
has twined a love, a sacredness, that criticisms 
cannot cut away, nor contempt blight. Music 
teachers condemn them, and musical reform treads 
upon them, and young musical critics, taking 
counsel of conceit rather than of feeling, denounce 
them. But nothing kills them. They live on, and 
whenever there is a reviving of religious feeling in 
the churches, these tunes arise from their hiding- 
places, and do God’s work among the Pos. and 
renew their youth, like the eagle. They are the 
children of religious feeling. 

There is, besides these, another department of 
tunes, more massive, often, and majestic; as the 
old chorals ; and some, more purely and strictly 
musical, as the tunes drawn from the works of 
eminent masters; and some that only want use, 
and associations, to be better for relizous express- 
1on, than they ; and scme,—a long, meager, tedi- 
ous procession of “classical” tunes that are for 
ever washing their hands, and holding up their 
borders from the ground, lest somebody should 
think they were not classical, and dignified, and 
proper. These miserable musical platitudes are 
inflicted upon dumb churches by ten thousands, 
withvut meaning, or feeling, or life, or any thing 

else, except that they are highly decorous and 
proper. 





*Robinson’s Biblical Researches.’ 

Prof. Edward Robinson has recently ‘published 
& supplementary volume tc his Biblical Research- 
¢s in Palestine, in which he gives the result of 
further observations made during a second jour- 
ney to that country in 1852. The Evening Post, 
in a notice of the book, bears the following testi- 
mony te the value of Prof Robinson's labors in 
Biblical literature. No writer has written more 
intelligently about the Holy Land, or cut more 
deeply imto the traditions, superstitions and 
falsc!-o-'s, with which the apostasy has dese- 
craicd those localities of sacred memory. 


Robinson’s Palestine has long been regarded 
as a standard work in relation to the Holy Land. 


Why | ings 
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brought to his task, the acuteness of his reason- 
, and the strong good sense of his conclusions, 
won for it this high rank. We have traveled in 
the Holy Land with his original work for a guide- 
book, and were forced to admire, at every step, 
the unfailing accuracy with which he gave the 
top»graphy of the country. It seemed to us that 
if one were conveyed, blindfold, to the Holy Land, 
and set down with Professor Robinson’s k in 
his hand, in any place which the Professor had 
visited, he would be able, without difficu!ty, to 
identify and name the spot. Dr. Robinson had 
the advantage of being accompanied in his jour- 
neys by one of our countrymen, long settled in 
the East as a missionary—Dr. Eli Smith, a pro- 
fond Onientalist, perfectly at home in the lan- 
guage of the country, and familiar with the peo- 
ple, whose name appears on the title-page as en- 
titled to a share in the honors of the work, The 
Royal Geographical Society, of London, awarded 
a medal to the author of the work in 1842, and 
sv thoroughly had he explored the principal lo- 
calities of Palestine mentioned in the Scriptures, 
that succeeding explorers have found little to 
glean after him. 

Some of his conclusions, however, in regard to 
the identification of places mentioned in scrip- 
ture, have been plausibly questioned. The dis- 
cussions which were thus occasiored, led to Dr. 
Robinson’s setund tour through Palestine and the 
adjacent countries. in which he was again accom- 
panied by Dr. Eli Smith, and by two or three 
other gentlemen connected with the Atmerican 
Mission in Syria. He again visited Jerusalem, 
and many of the places explored in his former 
journey, and extended his travels to others which 
he had not time to visit in 1838; crossing the 
Jordan to Gilead, diverging to Damascus, thread- 
ing the lung valiey of Coelesyria to its northern 
extremity, taking in his way the valley which di- 
vides Lebanon from the mountains to the north of 
it, and examining the remarkable ruins of ancient 
temples on the sides of Hermon. In these jour- 
neys he visited places not before seen by any 
European traveller, and identified others of which 
mention is made in sacred history. One of the 
re‘ults of chese new travels is an improved map 
of Palestine, which accompanies this edition of 
Dr. Robinson's work. 

The portion of the work which first appeared 
is now comprised in two volumes, and the new 
travels forma third. The original work is not 
abridged nor altered—only two or three disserta- 
tions at the end have been omitted. 

Dr. Robinson, on a second visit to the Holy 
Land, and a revision of the judgments he had form- 
ed respecting places mentioned in Scripture, such: 
as the place of the crucifixion and entombment of 
Christ, finds no reason to revoke any of them. 
He patiently re-explored the disputed localities, 
and compared them with the historical testimony. 
The clearness of his analysis, the simplicity with 
which he states the argument, and the air of truth- 
seeking impartiality which he preserves through- 
out, make this portion of his book very persua- 
sive. 

These later researches of Dr. Robinson greatly 
increase the value of his work. Every moment 
of his time during his second visit to Palestine 
was diligently employed, and he has gatiered and 
brought home a large harvest of observations. 
The complacency with which his countrymen re- 
gard him as the most thorough explorer of the 
Holy Land who has yet given his observations to 
the world, will be hightened by the publication 
in its present form. 
—_—_—_—_—n—ls\lr_a—_—_—_— 
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A New Peach, 

A new peach, called ‘ Carpenter’s White 
Peach,’ has, we learn, been placed in the hands 
of nurserymen for propagation and sale. It 
is stated in the Agriculturist that ‘ at all the 
shows where it has been exhibited, it has re- 
ceived the prize, as a superior seedling peach. 
It has had four years trial, and has sustained 
its character fully. It is not only one of the 
best, but one of the largest peaches ever raised. 
The flesh is uniformly white to the pit. It ri- 
pens about the second week in October.’ 

The Soil. 

The whole process of cultivating the soil, in 
England, is undergoing such progressive chan- 
ges by the introduction of artificial manure, 
the use of improved implements, and the in- 
creasing substitution of steam for manual labor, 
as to amount to a revolution. 

Portable Steam Engines, 

Are beginning to be introduced among the 
cultivators of the soil in this country. Important 
improvements have been made in them of late, 
rendering them more stable and practicable. 
We see it stated that one farmer asserts, that 
with one of these engines he can thresh one 
hundred bushels of oats per hour, and can rea- 
dily thresh and clean over two hundred bushels 
of wheat ina day. Another says five hundred 
bushels, and that he has threshed, cleaned and 
put into bags at the rate of one bushel per min- 
ute. They can bdused in a great variety of farm 





The diligence, patience and exactness with which 
his researches were conducted, the learning he 


work, and can be applied to irrigation. They 


are mounted on trucks and can be easily trans- 
ported from place to place by a pair of horses. 

In England they are beginning to plow with 
steam. Notlongsincea steam plow was success- 
fully exhibited at Boxted Lodge, Eng'and. In 


the very field where the reaping machines had- 


been at work, a space was cleaned, and prepar- 
ations were made to plow the land searcely re- 
lieved of its burden. and the wonderful rapidity 
of mechanical operations was demonstrated by 
reaping, plowing and actually sowing the same 
field in one day, besides threshing, grinding, 
kneading and baking a loaf of bread, out of the 
crop that was standing in the field that morn- 
ing. 

New Grapes. 

“The Concord Grape, says the American 
Agriculturist, which caused so much discussion 
at its introduction some four years ago, is set- 
tling down to a place among standard fruits 
in northern gardens. No grape was ever in- 
troduced with a louder flourish of, trumpets; 
and few were ever aésailed with severer criti- 
cism. It is gradually winning favor, and ap- 
pears destined to become popular where the 
Isabella will not ripen.” 

This grape, according to all accounts, ripens 
from one to two weeks earlier than the Isabella. 
The vines throughout the country are quite 
young, having most of them borne their first 
fruit this year, and, in consequence, its time of 
ripening has not been fairly tested. When the 
vines become older, they will probably ripen 
their fruit still earlier. A fruit-grower in Con- 
necticut states that it ripens with him about four 
weeks earlier than the Isabella. Our own vine, 
three years old, bore several clusters this year, 
ripening them rather more than a week before 
the Isabellas. It isa valuable grape, large, 
fine flavored, and evidently very hardy. 

The Horticulturist notices a new Canadian 
grape as follows: 

‘* The handsomest and Jargest bunch of grapes 
grown in the open air, that we have seen, has 
been sent us by G. W. Fearman, of Hamilton, 
Canada West. It is a seedling white grape, and 
quite good enough for the table, for which it will 
bea fine ornament. Itis a hybridized fruit.* * 
It was grown in Hamilton, by the Rev. Jas. 
Brennan, and is quite hardy even in Canada. 
The bunches weighed from sixteen to twenty- 
four ounces, the vine is a most prolific bearer, 
producing and ripening this year, cold and 
backward as it has been, one hundred and 
thirty four clusters, a great many of them of 
the above weight. It is called the ‘ Canadian 
Chief.” 

Another new grape just coming into notice, 
is the Rebecca. lt is aseedling white grape. 
raised by a gentleman in Hudson on the North 
River. It is said to promise well. 





Climatology. 


The summer climate of the United States 
is remarkable in many respects. The mean 
temperature of its southern portion exceeds 
that of the tropical region to the south of it.— 
The Isotheral line, or [sothere (that is, the line 
of equa] summer temperature ) of 80deg., follows 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic, 
from the southern point of Texas to that of 
North Carolina. It then, in latitude 34deg., 
sweeps round to the W. and S. W., bending 
very gradually tothe N., till, in the N. E. part 
of Texas, it again approaches latitude 34deg. 
It is then bent to the 8. by the high table-lands 
of Texas, crosses the Pecos in latitude 29,1-2 
and sweeps to the N W., till, in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Humboldt, it reaches the parallel 
of 40deg.; and is then bent suddenly round 
by the Sicrra Nevada Mountains, and sweeps 
S. S. E. along the easter cost of the Califor- 
nian Peninsula. 

‘The space within the Isothere thus described, 
includes one of the hottest regions of the globe. 
Its focus is the district from the head of the 
Gulf of California to the mouth of the Gila, 
where the mean summer heat is 90deg., while 
that of the West India Islands is 81,1-2. West 
of the Sierra Nevada, along the valley of the 
San Joaquim, is another district of intense 
summer heat, the mean of the thermometer at 
Fort Miller in that valley being 85deg. This 
belt of intensely heated country follows the 
southern line of the coast along the Gulf, and 
is limited in the interior by the Mexican table- 





lands, which extend to lat. 30deg., and of which 
the height is six or eight thousand feet, and the 





mean summer heat is 68deg. Within this hot 
belt the mean heat ranges from 82 to 85deg. 
The influences of this intense heat are modified 
by the moisture or dryness of the climate. 

In the southern part of the Peninsula of 
Florida, twenty-five inches of rain fall in the 
three summer months ; twenty-two inches fall in 
the rest of the peninsula ; twenty inches in the 
remaining region east of the Mississippi— 
Through Eastern Texas the summer rains aver- 
age twelve inches, gradually lessening to ten and 
eight inches at the W. and 8. W. Three inches 
fall along the valley of the Rio Grande ; one and 
a half inches on the Gila, and the prolonged 
point of the belt to the N. W. traverses the 
rainless desert of Utah, 

We have, then, in our southern borders, an 
extensive range of summer tropical climate, 
capable, in its eastern portion, of maturing all 
the annual fruits and plants of the hottest re- 
gions of the globe; and, wherever it can be ir- 
rigated in its western portion, susceptible of 
the highest fertility ; for the Basaltic rocks 
that region disintegrate into one of the most 
genial of soils, which will, at some future day, 
when science shall direct the industry of its 
people, rival the ancient fertility of the now 
desert valleys of Persia and Syria, and * blossom 
like the rose.’ It is highly favorable to the 
future prospects of these sterile regions, that 
the summer rains on the mountains are copious 
and frequent; so that, by damming up the ra- 
vines and mountain valleys, artificial lakes may 
be formed for the irrigation of the subjacent 
districts. 

The adaptation of this hot belt to the culti- 
vation of tropical trees, is controlled by its win- 
ter climate. The Isocheimal line, or lsocheim 
(the line of mean winter tempcrature) of 65 
deg., passes through the peninsula in latitude 
27deg., say 120 miles from the cape. South 
of that line, it is probable that neither ice nor 
frost is ever anown, and that the clove-tree, 
the Pimenta, the Date Palm, the Coffee- 
tree, and the Cacao would thrive luxuriantly. 
The lsocheim of 60deg. passes across the pen- 
insula at St. Augustine, and enters ‘T'exas in 
latitude 27deg. South of that line, the olive, 
the fig, the orange, and the lemon, would fleur- 


The Isocheim of 55deg. crosses the mouth 
of the St. Johns, and passes along the northern 
shore of the Gulf to Matagorda, thence W. 
and W. N. W. to the mouth of the Gila.— 
South of this line, winter frosts occasionally 
occur, and cut off the orange-trees of Northern 
Florida. 

The extreme N. W. point of the hot district 
under survey, has a mean winter heat of 35 
deg. ; for the lsothere of 83deg., an the Iso- 
cheim of 35deg., nearly touch each other at 
Lake Humboldi, in Utah. It is only, there- 
fore, in the southeastern part of this district 
that the cultivation of the intertropical fruit- 
trees can be successful. Horticultwrist. 





Forging by Photography. 


M. Aguado,a skillful photographer of Paris, 
sent word one morning recently to the experts 
ot the bank of France, that he had at length 
succeeded so fully in the imitation of one of 
the ‘thousand franc” notes that he defied 
them to detect it; and to show his perfect con- 
viction of the impossibility of discovery, be 
warned them that the note would be presented 
at the bank between the hoursof one and three. 
Accordingly each note brought in was submit- 
ted to the examination of the €Xperts before it 
was accepted. The hours passed by and no 
false note appeared. The whole of those pre- 
sented during the interval specified, lay in a 
row spread out before the experts, who already 
laughed over the idea that M. Aguado had not 
dared to hazard the experiment, when just as 
the clock struck three, he walked in, with a 
smile on his face, and with a thousand-franc 
note in his hand. ‘ Well, have you detected 
my forgery ?” asked he, with the greatest cool- 
ness. ‘* No,” replied the head expert, ‘‘ for 
the good reason, you never sent it.” ‘* Why, 
there it lies right under your nose, the third 
to the left, and here is the original I took it 
from. 

M. Aguado declares himself able to manu- 
facture any quantity in a given time, and that 
none shall be detected, either by sight or by 
touch. The consternation created by the an- 
nouncement is not to be described, and report 
tells us that the bank has already accepted the 
offer of a learned English doctor resident there, 
to furnish a chemical preparation, of his own dis- 
covery, which shall immediately decompose ther 
photograph, by the touch of acamel’s han 


brush dipped in the liquid, and passed lightly * 


over the printed lines. 

It is said that the praetice of photography has 
become one of the fashions of the young men 
of Paris, and that all wealthy young gentlemen, 
to be considered ‘* accomplished,’ must under- 
stand the art.— Independent. 
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